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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


Tue Rajshahye Samdchdr of the 16th July makes the following 
suggestions in reference to the Minors under the Court of Wards :—Though 
the recent extension, by law, of the period of mimority seems to possess. the 
advantage of enabling the minors to secure a better and a more solid educa- 
tion than was possible under the old system, still, regarding it in the light 
of a measure affecting society, it will be attended, we fear, with seyeral marked. 


inconveniences. Hindu society is poor, and naturally expects much. from. 
its moneyed men; and because minors possessed of wealth are pon under 
onger period 


the Court of Wards, and will be henceforth required to pass a 
in tutelage than before, society will have to wait long before it can reason- 


ably hope to derive or receive any aid from the minor’s wealth. The Manager 


off an: estate:does: not certainly possess: the powers-that belong’ to itsproprietor ; 
and: keace, during his: minority, cannot be: accepted as his- representative in 
against making any considerable 
‘from the income of the Wards’ estates, but little: good will be derived 
from .it eo long as it is the interest of the Manager to: win the ward’s favor 
by a violation of this rule. Hence society has little to hope from the 
Manager in reference to expenditure on works of public utility. 

It isneither advisable nor proper to. keep the wards only in Calcutta and 
Benares. A city life has: a tendency to make them averse to a residence 
om their estates in the mofussil. They should therefore be required to reside’ 
for some time on the estates, and learn the duties: connected with the manage- 
mentiof them. They should be allowed greater liberty of action than they’ 

sat present. The Managers should also be chosen from the ranks of 
De uty Magistrates and other educated persons, who are fit, from their position’ 
a talents;, to inspire confidence and respect.. | 

Z.. The Hindu Ranjika. of the 21st July thus concludes: an editorial 
ow Bussia:—We are’ exceedingly happy’ under the British rule. A 
sudden revolution in Government may~bring'on anarchy and put us to con~ 
siderable trouble. Government also will suffer. Hence we beseech our rulers 
to: form beforehand’ a close alliance with Persia and Cabul, and strengthen 
ail our military positions.in the North-West and on the sea-coast for defen- 
sive fi coke is:gradually becoming increasingly powerful in Hurope, 
and extending her influence over the Huropean powers. A strict watch 
should be always kept on ler movements: 7 


%:. In an article headed the “ Machinery of Justive is moved by the 
Breeze,” the Amrita. Bazar Patrikd, of the 22nd July; notes, as an argu- 
ment: in favour of Mulharrao’s innocence, that all his enemies are one by 
one falling into trouble and losing their’ popularity. The first: and foremost 


every respect. Government has indeed ruled 
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of them, Colonel Phayre, after having received insults, censures, and 


numberless vexations at the hands of Nowroji, the Bombay Government, 
and Serjeant Ballantyne, during his searching examination, was at: last 
banished from Baroda, and now it seems is to be removed from India 
altogether. Mulharao’s second enemy, the Government of Bombay, has 
been reproved by the Indian Government and the Secretary of State, and 
has become exceedingly unpopular both here and in England. As to 
Lord Northbrook and the Secretary of State, none of their measures has 
been so unpopular and productive of so much dissatisfaction as the deposi- 
tion of the Guicowar. In fact, they themselves have suffered more than 
the Prince they have deposed. Of the minor enemies of the Guicowar, 
Dr. Seward has been sent into perpetual exile at Madras with the Prince he 


attended upon,.and Damodur Punt and Bhow Punikar have been excom- 
municated and compelled to leave their native province. , 


4. The same paper has the following in one of its editorial: para-: 
graphs :—It is idle to hope that our country will make any progress. The. 


appointment of native guards to the East Indian Railway, if proceeded with,- 


would have ultimately taught natives the way to manage railways, besides. 
securing to many the means of earning a decent.livelihood. But Lord 
Northbrook has given orders that the total number of native guards on-the 
East Indian Railway should not exceed fifty. The Bombay Gazette, again,. 
informs us that the Tariff Committee have reported to Government the. 


abolition of the duty levied on coarser fabrics imported into India. This: 


will doubtless ruin the cloth and cotton industry of Bombay. 


5. A correspondent of the Education Gazetie of the 28rd July is. 
exceedingly thankful to Government for having transferred the district of 
Tipperah to the Dacca Commissionership. The convenience of this arrange-. 
ment is duly appreciated by the people concerned, who, in preferring appeals 
to the Commissioner, have now to-go a shorter distance than when the 
district was under the Chittagong Commissionership. The writer trusts that 
the Lieutenant-Governor will extend the same boon to Noakholly. 


6. Another correspondent of the same paper has the following on the 
Education Department :—Different authorities hold different opinions: in 
regard to this department. There is nothing like stability.. The district. 
officers are all for its destruction; while no one knows who is responsible’ 
for its existence. Their interference produces confusion and irregularity. 


The writer points out the advisability of depriving them of all power in the: 
department. | 


7. The Hindu Hitoishint, of the 24th July, is highly gratified to‘ note 


that the Lieutenant-Governor has, most opportunely, made some just and wise — 


observations, in a' recent Minute on vaccine operations. The defects in: 
the present system of vaccination should be thoroughly removed, and ‘the. 
people saved from the expense and trouble, they are subjected to, in having 


themselves and their children vaccinated. The majority still believe in the 


efficacy of inoculation. That this fact is,in a great measure, due to the 
ignorance of the vaccinators employed by Government, is admitted by all: 
who have the least knowledge of the subject. | 
8. The Grdmbdrtd Prakdshtkd, of the 24th July, adverting. 
frauds, that are frequently committed by unprincipled men, in the mo 


» In 


connection with the identification required in executing. a document, draws — 


the attention of the superior authorities of the Registration Department to 
the need of. exercising a strict supervision. Persons are sometimes surprised 


to ‘thie’ 
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to’ find that, by means of perjured persons, they have been’ made executants 
ey have not had the least’ knowledge. Many an 


-man has been completely ruined in this way. 

9. LThe Dacca Prakash, of the 25th July, observes, in reference to the 
recent Resolution of the Governor-General anent’ the rules determining the 
relation of the Government officers with the Press, that this measure has 
interfered to some extent with the liberty of the native newspapers, and has 
evinced extreme mnarrow-mindedness on the part of the authorities. 
Instead of thus restraining its officers from giving publicity to its views and 
motives, our liberal Government should rather place every facility within 
their reach. Any attempt, on the other hand, to conceal its defects and short- 
comings must prove abortive in the end. 


10.. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Noakholly, com- 


plains that, while the district of Commilla has profited largely by its transfer 


to the Dacca Division, Noakholly, which occupies in almost all respects the 
samé status, has been transferred to the Chittagong Commissionership, to be 
a.non-regulation province. The inhabitants have been put to great incon- 
venience from being obliged to proceed a long distance to Chittagong to 
refer their appeals before the Sessions Judge in that place; for they are no 
onger under the jurisdiction of the Commilla Judgeship, which was easier 
of access. Grave injustice also has been done to Noakholly by this measure. 


~The district is fast rising into importance and prosperity, and the people are 


gradually becoming educated and civilized. ‘To make it now a non-regula- 
tion province, and to class the inhabitants with the hill tribes, is only placing 
serious obstacles in the way of their advancement. 


-11. We take the following from an article in the Sddhdrani, of the 
25th July, on the “‘ Lower Orders” of the people, in which the writer dwells: 


on the advisability, on the part of the native editors, of advocating the cause 


of the great mass of the people, and representing their wants and grievances to: 


Government :—In truth, of all the duties of the native editors, endeavours 
to raise the condition of the poor, and shield them from the oppressions 
of the wealthy, should be regarded as pre-eminent. Let them discuss politics 
if they please; we do not object to that, though we confess we do not see 
to what good it will lead. e doubtless admit that, in all civilized countries, 
the Press is the right hand of the rulers ; but we can never hope that through 
the Press, we shall be ever able to influence, in the least, the fixed policy of 
our foreign rulers. How many newspapers have been started and have 
expired since the time of the great Metcalfe, and how many have pointed 
out defects in the policy of the rulers; but has Government ever paid 
any heed to their sayings or rectified its errors? We have rather, in some 


’ recent instances, seen that the united opposition of the native papers serves 


but to make our Rulers the more determined to carry out their point. What is 
then the use of crying on political matters ? To discuss the policy of Govern- 
ment, to point out the errors of the rulers whenever they happen to fall 
into any, and to be gratified at the spectacle of their acting according 
to our advice, is a source of happiness long since denied us. Those 
must be grievously mistaken who think that, under the English Govern- 
ment, we have regained this happiness. The English nation listens to the 
voice of the Zimes, of the Spectator, and the Saturday Review ; but why will 
it hear us? What is ourstrength? The Zmes is immensely powerful : it 
is the representative of the éiers'efd¢. Who among the potentates can disobey 
its voice? But whom do we represent? Howmany read our writings? 
How many acknowledge our representative character? Very few indeed. 
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The reason, why the representations of the native papers. ase not listened to 
by Government, is, that they are known to be:extzemely powerless, and that 
an indifference towards their prayers ean but diseatiafy them: alome, amd: not the 
mass of the people. And henes it ia that. we advise the Editars to coust the 

friendship of the naasses.. on oe 


12. Adverting to a rumour that Lord Northbrook will retire in the 
ensuing March or April fronz the Viceroyalty, and that he will be succeeded 
in his offiee by. the Duke of Buckingham, the Som Prokdsh of the 26th 
duly remarks :—We cannot any longer keep Lord Northbrook here. India 
has become. a school for apprentices. One Viceroy is succeeded by another 
before he has acquired amy experience of the country. Bvil, instead of 
good, accrues from this arrangement. We:-have frequently said that the 
office of such short-term, Vieeroys might be well abolished, and that the 
Secretary of State from England might govern the country wit the: ad of 
Lieutenant-Governors. only.. Let this proposition be acted. an, or let the 
period of.a Viceroy’s tenure of office be made: dependent on his: popularity. 


13. In reference to the expenses to be defrayed by the Government of 
India for the reception of the Prince of Wales, the same paper does not 
see how her financescan be held liable for such a large sum. What good! 
will-she receive in exchange ? Wedo not see that the visit will do any. 
He is our future Sovereign. It is not known at present whether, during his. 
reign, which is yet to come, India will be benefited or otherwise. And if 
for such a distant and uncertain good as his reign may be supposed to bring 
to India. she were held liable for the expenses, England might as 
well be bound to pay them. It 1s unjust to throw this burden on a poor 


and subject country, which: has: her own crying wants unremoved for want 
of adequate funds. : 


14. The same paper regrets to notice thatsome Englishmen are in the 
habit of proclaiming their wisdom and profound knowledge, in reference’ to. 
matters, of which they possess but little experience. The opinions of 
Mr. Grant Duff on India, formed after a short stay in this country, were not 
a little laughed at. Another gentleman has, however, been treading in the. 
foot-steps of that illustrious politician. This is the Reverend Mr.. Somerville, 
who has been recently stating before an English andience that the 
Hindus really hate the English, and will-not fail to show this hatred 
if they may but have an opportunity. We have no means of. Know- 
ing how he formed this opinion ; but we are sure that he has not 
truly represented our sentiments towards the British Government. We 
bear no hatred or enmity towards the British Government; nor are we 
blind to the happiness we are enjoying under it. We are, however, 
obliged to remonstrate with it for any defects in the policy or the system 
of‘administration it pursues here, because so closely connected with our 
happiness or misery. And if such remonstrance is regarded as hostile, 
we are really helpless; Do not the English themselves expose the 
defects. of their own administration? What we do in. good'part, the 
English are ever prone to misconstrue. We admire the virtues of the 
English ; though it is a fact that we do not like the Anglo-Indians. 
That, however, is not. our fault, but theirs. They hate us, and‘do not like to 
assocjate with us; and none can surely blame us if we do the. same. _| 

15. The Sahachar, of the 26th duly, beseeches His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor to acknowledge his error in the matter of the selection, 
of text-books for the Minor and Vernacular Scholarship Examinations 
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and give. orders. for the re-introduction of the old system under which the 
subjects only were prescribed, and not the books. 7 


'-» 16. The same paper directs the attention of Government to the injus- 
tace of the salt monopoly; by which the people are put to great expense from 


‘the unnecessarily high prices demanded for salt. If permission were given, 
they could easily, and at a trifling cost, manufacture it from sea-water, 


as used to be done before at Hidgili, and other places on the sea-coast in 
Lower Bengal. Even if the monopoly be persisted in, Government will do 
well, both for itself as well as for the subjects, to revert to the old method, 
and discontinue to import salt from Liverpool. 


17. We give mm exfenso, the following article from the same paper on 

the ‘ Anglo-Indians:” The Anglo-Indians reside in this country for pur- 
oses of trade and profit. Though from their wealth, intelligence, 

earning, and position, and, enjoying the favour of their rulers, they are, pro- 

perly speaking, above any competition with natives, their jealousy knows 
no bound if a competent native attains to a high position. A few have 
become civilians, after having endured considerable expense and difficulties, and 
even after having suffered excommunication from their society. The Anglo- 
Indians, far from sympathizing with them, remained on the look-out for an 
opportunity of seeing them disgraced. They are blind to the defects of their 
own race, and are silent as to their shortcomings. They pretend to be friends 
of Government ; but an official, having the courage to: be liberal and impartial 


_ in respect to natives, does not find any mercy at their hands. Everybody 


knows how Bentinck and Canning were objects of their hatred, simply from 
the desire of those rulers to pursue a liberal policy ; and how Lord Northbrook 
has been, for the same reason, an object of their spiteful malice. And who 
does not vividly remember how furiously, in the recent case of Mr. Meares, 
Mr Justice Phear and the Magistrate, Mr. Smith, were attacked by them for 
simply doing their duty. — : 


. The views of the Anglo-Indians are extremely narrow. They regard 
this country as a place for carrying on trade and making money only. 
That India is a precious gem on the crown of England never crosses their 
minds. They loudly remonstrate against any act of Government which 


may interfere with their interests, but offer little objection to any 


measures which cause hardship to natives. They agitated very strongly 
for the abolition of the income tax, but had no leisure to say anything 
against the most iniquitous and oppressive tax ever imposed on the people. 
Weneed not perhaps explain that we refer to the “‘ Road Cess.” They have 
moved heaven and earth on behalf of some twenty or twenty-five Eurasians 
dismissed from the Railway service, but have not the least mercy to 
show to an industrious class of natives brought to poverty by the selfishness 
of Manchester. With all this, again, they affect to be disinterested. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous. They tell us that the English govern 


this country for our good alone, and not with a view to increase the 


wealth of their own race; and hence, they are found to say that to secure 
their convenience we, natives, ought to bear any hardship we may be put to. 
From such premiss, the conclusion is unhesitatingly drawn that we should not 
object to pay from the public exchequer the expenses of their religion. The 
Protestant Church in Ireland has been recently disestablished, because the 
majority of the people there are Roman Catholics. Even with such a glaring 
example before their eyes, there are people who argue that the Christian 
religion should receive State aid in India. They should reflect on the 
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number of Christians, Mahomedans, and Hindus respectively in India, ere 
they do this. 


The Anglo-Indians have a‘most powerful argument to adduce which 
appears to them to be invincible. This is used only when other weapons fail 
them. They tell us that the state of England is different from that of India. 
in all respects ; and hence, though the Protestant Church in Ireland might — 
justly be disestablished, the Episcopalian Church in India could not. t 
is, it is wrong to rob the wealthy and civilized; but it is not sinful to 
deprive the poor and the unrefined of their money. They attempt to show by 
this choice argument that a representative Parliament is not suited to India; 
that natives are unfit to enter the Army ; that native civilians are not competent 
to try Englishmen ; that in the Civil Service Examinations oriental lan 
cannot be of the same value as those of Europe; that in the refreshment 
rooms for “ gentlemen” at the Railway stations, natives.are not fit to find 
admission; that natives should not visit British officers with their shoes on, 
and that native witnesses are not to be regarded as equal with the Europeans, 
&c. They do not, however, seem to know that, their argument admits of 
a double application. By parity of reasoning, we may also say that if the 
condition of India is not the same as that of England, the various kind of 
taxes levied in England are not suited to this poor country; that the intri- 
cacies of municipal law are not beneficial to us; that the hard work 
exacted in offices ruins the health of the Bengali Babu; that the large 
expenses of litigation preclude men of our position from justice; that the 
salt monopoly presses heavily upon the poor, and that the intricate, character — 
of the law is opposed to our manners and customs, &c. 


If the Anglo-Indians can advance such arguments as the above 
against truth and justice, it is not doubtless improper in us, to resort to the , 2 
same in questions affecting our welfare. They may, however, claim them as | 
their own weapon, which we are not entitled to use. We would confess our : : 
inability to reply if such a claim were advanced. 


Sarramix Samacuan, 18. The Sdptdhtk Samachar of the 27th July remarks that the “Tippling 
July a7tb, 1875. Act” will never put down drunkenness. It will only afford facilities to 
| drunkards by leaving it optional with them to pay their bills for liquor of less 
value than Rs. 10, and making it incompetent on the part of wine-vendors 
to institute suits for that amount. We do not see the use of such a law, 
The Legislature should re-introduce into the Abkaree Bill the two sections 
proposed by Mr. Money, and which, strange to say, have been rejected by the 
Select Committee. 


PraTIpHWwaXl, 19. The FB ratedhwans, of the 27th J uly, in an editorial on the 
July 27th, 1875. ynpopularity of the British rule in India, observes that, if Government 
desires to be popular with the natives of the country, it should allow them 
to have a share in its administration, thereby giving them scope for the 
exercise of their talents and ambition. As it is, they are gradually being 
made a nation of clerks. All avenues to advancement are closed to them, 
not only in the military line, but also in several of the civil departments 
of the public service. Government should, moreover, cease to make 
the invidious distinction, it now does, in all matters, between its Native and 
Anglo-Indian subjects. Justice is too often sacrificed before this race 
prejudice. ; 
ia lis 20. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 27th July, directs the attention of | 
July 27th, 1876. Government to the hardship and inconvenience, the Native Deputy Magis- : 
trates and Moonsiffs are subjected to, from their frequent transfers from 
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place to place. They have hardly time to make themselves acquainted with — 
the wants and grievances of the people committed to their charge, when they are 
ordered to join their duties in a place perhaps some hundreds of miles distant. 
The public interests also greatly suffer in this way. There would be no 
objection if raw and incompetent officers alone were thus moved about; but 
when the same is done with the energetic and efficient officers also, the 
matter doubtless deserves notice, and calls for some remark. 


BENGALI TransLator’s OFFice, JOHN ROBINSON, 


The 31st July 1875. Government Bengali Translator. 


Last of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
31st July 1875. 
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“ Bhérat Shramjibi”’ .. | Baréhanagar ... ... | Monthly ... | Ashér 1283, B.S. 
“Uchit Bakté” ... _... | Azimgunge, Moorshedabad | Bi-monthly.... | 28rd Jaly. | 
ss Dik Prak&sh” ... | Kékinié, Rungpore wo. | Weekly .. | 8th ditto. 
“Réjshéhye Samfchér”_.... | Karachmaria, R4jshéhye Ditto oo» | 16th ditto. 
i ji «+ eee | Bauleah, R&jshéhye | Ditto soe | Slst ditto. 
* Amrita Bazar Patriké” ... | Oalcutta ie | Ditto soe | 22nd ditto. 
i ion i so. | 28rd ditto. 
... | 24th ditto. 
oo. | 24th ditto. 
oo. | 20th ditto. 
»- | 20th ditto. 
eee 25th ditto. 
... | 19th and 26th July. 
oo. | 26th ditto, 


ee» | 26th ditto. 

so. | 27th ditto. 

oo. | 27th ditto. 

oo. | 20th and 27th July. 
coe | 26th July. 

.«- | 19th to 24th July. 
... | 24th and 29th July. 
oo | 24th July. 

eee | 22th ditto. 

oe | 80th ditto. 
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